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the thirty-seventh st pas of north 
latitude, being the southwestern boun- 
dary of the Territory of Colorado ; 
thence west along said thirty-seventh 
degree of north latitude to its inter- 
section with the channel of the Colo- 
rado river ; thence up the channel of 
said river to its intersection with the 
one hundred and twelfth degree of lon- 
gitude west from Greenwich ; thence 
north along said one hundred and 
twelfth degree to its intersection with 
the thirty-ninth degree of north lati- 
tude; thence east on said degree to 
its intersection with the one hundred 
and eleventh degree of longitude west 
from Greenwich ; thence north along 
said one hundred and eleventh degree 
ta its intersection with the forty-first 
degree of north latitude; thence east 
along said forty-first degree of north 
titude to its intersection with the 
ene hundred and ninth degree of lon- 
tude, being the present northwestern 
undary of Colorado. 
~ The sixth section provides that there 
be added to and made a part of the 
Territory of Wyoming all that extent 
of territory lying within the following 
boundaries, to wit: commencing at a 
point formed by the intersection of the 
one hundred and eleventh d of 
longitude west Greenwich with 
the forty -first degree of north latitude; 
thence west slong said forty-first de- 
of north latitude to a point in 
Great Salt Lake, midway between An- 
telope Island and the eastern shore of 
said lake ; thence in northwesterly 
ditection on a line midway between 
Antelope and .Hremont Islands and 


, the eastern shore of said lake to Bear 
River bay; thence ‘northeasterly to. 


the month of Bear river; thence u 
} channel! of said river to the mou 
d river; thence up the chan- 


minutes itude west 
Greenwich ; worth along 
one Amndred and twelfth degree 
minutes to its intersection 
channel, of Snake river ; 
the channel 


ite intersection with the one. 


— 
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said Malad river to its intersec- | 
th 


of said Snake | 


the crest of the Rocky Mountains ; 
thence in an easterly direction along 
the anmmit of said mountains to the 
one hundred and tenth degree and 


thirty minutes longitude .west from’ 


eke tye ; therce due east to the one 
hundred and tenth degree of longitade 


west from Greenwich ; thence north 
along said one hundred and tenth de- 
ee to its intersection with the forty- 

degree of north latitude ; thence 
cast along said forty-fifth degree of 
north latitude to its intersection with 
the one hundred and second degree of 


longitude west from 


thence south along said one hund 
and second degree to its intersection 
with the forty-first degree of north 
latitude ; thence west along said forty- 
first degree of north latitude to the 
place of beginning. It is provided 
that all that territory included within 
this boundary which now forms a part 
of the State of Nebraska, s not 
form part of the Territory of Wyoming 
until the Legislature of the State 
Nebraska consents thereto. 

The seventh section provides that 
the river which flows through the Ter- 
ritories of Idaho and hington inte. 
the Columbia river, called Snake river, 
shall hereafter be known and designa- 
ted as Oregon river; and that 


‘river which flows through that part of 


Utah hereby added to the Territory of 


iA 


>. 


Colorado, called Green river, shall . 


hereafter be known and designated as 
Colorado river. 
Mr. Ashley, of Ohio. 


poses no increase of expenditures 


of the Government, but paves the way | 
for the decrease of those expenditures 
It creates no new 
offiees. The Senators and Representa- 


ofthe Territories. 


tives from the States immediately in- 
terested in this change 


from-the Territory of Wyoming isin 
favor of it: . | 

Mr. Washburne, of Ilinois. 
like to know who the Delegate from the 


Derritory of Wyoming is. [Laughter.] 
Mr. ‘Auhley; of Ohio. the 
gentleman claiming a seat as Delegate, 
and whose Seedeeiinls were ted 


and referred the other day. 
is concerned, ex- 


of boundary | 
are in favor of the bill. The Delegate 


Prhe bill’ 


take effect,.so far as the: 


gay, Mr. Speaker, that. this bill pro- 


I should 


| 
= 
| 
| 
| 
| 
4 and twelfth degree.of longi- 
| from Greenwich; thence 
* h along said one hundred and 
) twelfth degree to its intersection with 
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cept upon acceptance of the territory 
transferrea by the States of Nevada, 
Minnesota, and Nebraska respectively. 

In my judgment this bill will make 
the best dispusition which can be made 
of the Mormon question, by reducing 
the territorial area of the prospective 
State, thus giving the Mormon com- 
munitv notice that no State yzovern- 
ment will ever be organized there by 
our consent; and that so soon as the 
population in the adjacent organized 
States and Territories shall be able to 
talge care of this population, which, 
voting as a unit, has persistently for 
fifteen years detied the Goverument of 
the United States, and for eight years 
flagrantly disobeyed its laws, the con- 


trol of the affairs there shall be given | g 


to the ‘‘Gentile” population. This 
was the motive which prumpted the 
committee in reporting the bill, so 
that in the great central or mountain 
States of this country there should be 
territorial area enough when they 
come to organise State governments to 
have a population enough at least for 
one Representative, and that States 
might not be multiplied out of Terri- 


tories of the size of Utah with small | 


but that the area might 
so éxtended that at the beginning 
they shall have population enough for 
one member and a prospective popnu- 
lation for more. I desire to put the 
bill on its passage. 

Mr. Washburne, of Illinois. I ask 
the gentleman to hear me a moment. 
I have had but a few minutes to look 
at this‘bill. Froim the reading of it,” 
and from the statement of the gentle- 
man, it seems to be a bill to dismem- 
ber Utah Territory. I merely desire 
to suggest that as the Delegate from 
that Territory is not here, being de- 
tainei! by sickness, it seems to me it 
would be but fair to postpone it until 
he can be‘Beatd. The people who sent 
Rim here have a great deal of interest 
in this ni®asure, and I suggest that it 
be postponed so that it can be reached 
at a given time hereafter. 

Mr. Ashley, of Ohio. In 
the gentleman’s su ions, I say 
that I see no necessity for postponing 
the bill., It does not touch, the settled 
eh of Utab, but it adds to the 

erritory of Colorado all that part of 
Utah unsurveyed and unoccupied by 
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the Mormons, and thus extends the: 
jurisdiction of Oolorado over that part. 

t excludes the Mormons socially, of* 
course, from that part, but they can 
move where they please. It conceri-” 
trates whatever of the Mormon ele- ' 
ment governs the Territory of Utah - 
within a limited jurisdiction, so that | 
the farce ‘which they bave played there 
for ten years of electing a Governor ’ 
and Legislature and enacting State 
laws, may be annulled by the notice ‘ 
which this bill gives them that th 
shall not have territorial area enough , 
left to make a State. I drew the 
originally to blot out the Territory, ° 
bat the committee thonght it was best - 
to let that part of it remain where the * 
reat body of the Mormuns were, un- 
til such time as the population of the - 
adjacent Territories and State would - 
be able to take care of them, and not - 
be over-borne by the consolidated vote — 
of that oligarchy. 

Mr. Washburne, of Illinois. Ido 
not think the. gentleman met my 
point. He acknowledges, in the first 
place, that this bill takes away a large 

rtion of the Territory of Utah. That 

erritory ‘is represented here. Now, 
l think it but fair and just to that 
Delegate, in a matter which so dee 
affects his constituents, that he shoul 
be here when the bill is ‘acted u 
He is detained by sickness; and 1 ap- . 
peal to my friend, if he were in , 
same situation, whether he would not . 
consider it rather sharp practice to. 
dispose of the bill in his absence, 

Mr. Ashley, of Ohio. My committee 
will not.be called again this session, 80, - 
that anlegs it is passed now there is no © 
hope of gttting it through the Senate. 

Mr. ashburne, of lilinois. I do. 


~ 


| not ask © have the bill placed in any 


| and the reason why he is iiot here 


worse position than it is now. 
would be unreasonable. But 
postpone it so that it will not be 
In Worse position. 

Mr. Cullom. W 
gate from Utah be here? shee 

Mr: Washburne, of IHinois; IF an- 
derstand he has started from home; ' 


he is detained by sickness. td ‘ 

Mr. Ashley, of Ohio. If the House ’ 
will agree to postpone the bill one week’ 
from to-day immediately after¢he read- 
ing of the Journal, I will consent toit. , 


hen will the Dele~; 


- . & ‘ 
7 
| 
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Mr. Eliot, of Massachusetts. I ob- 


Mr. Ashley, of Ohio, Then say 
after the morning hour. 
Mr. Brooks. I think we should 


allow a longer time, so that the people 
of Utah can hear what is to be done. 
Say two weeks. 
. Ashley, of Ohio. Very well; 

I have no objection, if the bill shall 
then be taken up and disposed of. 

Speaker. If the order is made by 
unanimous consent the bill will be the 
special order at that time, and will be 
taken up and disposed of. Is there 
objection to postponing the bill to this 
day two weeks, immediately after the 
morning hour? The Cbair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


By following the boundaries pro- 
in the above bill, it will be found 

that that part of our Territory lying 
north of about Farmington, including 
Morgan, Weber, Cache and Rich coun- 
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ties, would be included in Wyoming 
Territory. From about Farmington 
south as far as about Chicken creek, 
Juab county, our Territory would be a 
strip two degrees of longitude in width; 
from that point south to our present 
southern boundary, it would be re- 
duced toastrip one degree of longi- 
tude in width. Most of our settle- 
ments in Davis, all those in Salt Lake, 
Utah, Summit, Wasatch and Juab 
counties, and those in Tooele county— 
though Grantsville might possibly be 
west of the line—Scipio, Fillmore, 
Beaver, Parowan, and probably Cedar 
City, would be included in the strip; 
but Washington and St. George would 
be IW and would be in the 
State of Nevada; that is, if the State 
of Nevada, through its legislature, will 
accept of them. By this arrangement 
Sanpete county would become a part 
of Colorado. | 


“AFTER THE MORMONS.” 
(Salt Lake Daily Telegraph, Jan. 28.) 


The San Francisco Call, talking of 
the pending Utah Bill, says 
** Ashley, of Ohio, wishes to despoil 
the Mormons and disperse them as a 
Christian sect by cutting up their ter- 
ritory and dividing it among the neigh- 
boring powers and territories. e 
think the action ill-advised. It will 
serve to create new complications, 
jealousies, and disturbances, without 
ucing any good. If let alone, the 
ormon problem will be worked out 
without the slightest difficulty. The 
impetus which will be given to inland 
commerce and immigration by the 
Pacific Railroad will cause a peaceful 
settlement of the Mormon ee 
if politicians do not interfere, as 
ley proposes.” 
That’s the idea exactly—a al 
acttlement. A peaceful solution of the 
Mormon problem, worked out quietly, 


harmoniously, and without difficulty. 
Oertainly there is no difficulty in set- 
tling the Mormon question. Difficul- 


ties are mirages, as the old adage has 


it. They disa when boldly con- 
fronted. The sewed difficulty exists 
solely in the disordered imaginations 
of scheming politicians and . morbid 
parsons. There is no difficulty about 
the matter to plain and sensible peo- 
ple. It is all in the mind’s eye, Hora- 
tio ; or, as the trite proverb runs, All 
my eye and Betty Martin . Only peo- 
ple who mind othér people’s business 
rather than their own imagine any 
tronble with the Mormons. Of course 
such meddlers can have trouble with 
anybody for the making, and it does 
seem that they must.make trouble 
with somebody or other. They lan- 
guish when not making mischief. It 
is their forte. They are nobodies in a 
reign of peace. Like the typical Irish- 
man, they are blue-moulding for a 
fight. When they can’t have a fight, 
ora difficulty, or a vexed question, 
they are entirely out of their element; 
like a fish out of water, they are so 
uneasy in their mind that.they are in 
& perfect torment. They. have the 


bump of combativeness aticking out 
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like the hump of a camel, and many 
of them have the bump of meanness 
about coequal, if not a little larger— 
some of them considerably larger. 

But about this peaceful solution. 
Grant is for peace ; so are we. When 
Grant and the Mormons are for peace, 
why should not peace flow as a river! 
There is something inexpressibly lovely 
in the idea and the fact. of peace. 
Why should it not prevail over the 
earth? Grantis for peace ; the Mor- 
mons are for peace; England is for 
peace ; Napoleon is for peace; Bis- 
mark is for peace; the Paris Confe- 
rence of European great Powers is for 
peace. Why should not peace be the 
rule? Is it not a good thing? Is it 
not beautiful? Is it not delightful ? 
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Is it not most favorable to human hap- 
piness? Certainly. 

Very well. You visit Utah and the 
Mormons, and eat of our strawberries 
and apples, and we will visit you and 
taste your strawberries and apples. 
You need not have more than one 
wife each, if you don’t want to, There 
is no compulsion about it. And as 
Heaven hates putting away, of course 
we cannot put away our wives, especi- 
ally when they won’t be put away. 
But that need not trouble you a bit. 
Your peace may flow as a river just 
the same; just as ours will if you do 
not interfere, and dam it up some- 
where. We go in for the peaceful 
solution all the time. | 


‘SKETCHES FROM THE MODERN HISTORY OF THE JEWS, 
(Jewish Chronicle.) 


About the eighth century a singular 
development occurred. in the history 
of this people, which furnishes con- 
trast to the dependence and persecu- 
tion which were their customary fate. 
At that period a numerous and power- 
ful tribe of Turkomans inhabited the 
region of country which exists between 
the rivers Dou and Wolga, in which 
there were many large and opulent 
towns. These people exchanged the 
furs, the dried fish, and the slaves of 
the north-eastern countries of Europe, 
for the precious metals and the luxn- 
rious articles of the South; and traders 
of many nations constantly visited 
their ports, among whom the Jews 

‘greatly predominated, At length 
these people, by their superior intelli- 
gence, obtained so great an influence 
over Bulan, the King of the Turko- 
mans, that in A.D. 740, he publicly 
announced his conversion to their re- 
ligion, and he invited Jews and Jewish 
Rabbis to settle in his territories. He 
also enacted that devotion to the Jew- 
ish religion should be an indispensable 

teristic in all his successors upon 
iperone. His kingdom was known 
as that of Khozar. 

This Jewish monarchy—for it well 


deserved the name—continued to flou-. 


rish during two centuries and a half, 


and the fame of it gradually spread 
over Europe. lt attracted much at- 
tention ; and there were peculiarities 
connected with it, which naturally 
made it an object of scrutiny. The 
king: was held in mysterious reverence 
and seemed to have had somethin of 
a sacred and judicial character. His 
authority was absolute, and when he 
ordered his high officers to slay them- 
selves, in punishment of some offence 
which he supposed them to. have com- 
mitted, they are recorded to have at 
once retinedl to their homes, and in- 
variably obeyed the command, This 
singular sovereignty was made more 
particularly known to the communities 
of Weatern Europe by means of Rabbi 
Hasda® ben Isaac, an eminent and 
learned Spanish Jew, who addressed a 
letter to the King of Khozar, desiring 
more particular information in refer- 
ence to himself and the people over 
whom he rnled, 

Rabbi Hasdai lived ai Cordova, in 
Spain, and the great respectability of 
his character rendeged his communi- 
cation worthy of notice ; and after the 
lapse of some time King Joseph, to 
whom it was addressed, returned an 
answer. 
that he was the twelfth sovereign of 
his dynasty ; that Bulan, the first of 


In it he informed Hasdai - 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘favor. He, 
‘Teceiving all the ambassadors and de- 


the line, had been converted to Juda- 
ism by means of a Divine vision: 
that the people of Khozar were des- 
cended from Japhet and Thogarma, 


and were related to the Jews through 
~their forefathers’ blood ; and that they 
‘obeyed the law of the Rabbis of the 
“Babylonian and Syrian schools. This 


letter contained other details descrip- 


‘tive of the extent and resources of the 
‘country. As the letter sent by Rabbi 
‘Hasdai is more authentic, and as it is 


@ curious specimen of antique writing, 
containing details which are them- 
selves interesting, we here insert it. 


‘The author speaksin the third person, 


as was proper, while addressing a 
great potentate like the King of Kho- 
zar ; and after using a complimentary 
and respectful introduction, he con- 


tinued as follows :— 


** He believes that the great distance 
between countries is the cause of ig- 
norance which has hitherto prevailed 
in Spain respecting the kingdom of 
Khozar, although report said that al- 
ready a few learned Spaniards, namely, 
R. Juda bar Meir bar Nathan and R. 
Joseph, had the fortune to be ship- 


“wrecked on the coast of Khozar, and 


had beheld the magniticence of that 


‘land with their own eyes—a fortune 


which he wished he had experienced 
for himself, although he served a 
king who was considered the greatest 
of all the caliphs, inasmuch as he gov- 
erned fertile and wealthy Spain (of 


‘which he would add also a brief ma- 
‘thematical and physical description, ) 


and many kings sought to obtain his 


asdai, bad the office of 


livering their presents to his king. 
He had embraced every opportunity 
to inquire of ambassadors coming from 
distant countries about the kingdom 


‘of Khozar, but received no intelli- 


gence. It was true that a few mer- 
chants from Uhorazin had given re- 


.ports of it; but their accounts ap- 


peared to him incredible, and he had 
perceived interested motives in their 


“narrations. However, the ambassa- 


dors from Constantinople confirmed 


‘him in the existence of a real Jewish 
‘kingdom in Khozar, and added that 


there were still other nations by Jand 


between the Greek and Khozar king- 


doms, whilst by water a close con- 
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nection existed between both; that 
the Khozarites sent fish, hides and 
other merchandise, to Constantiuople; 
and that, generally, the commerce 
with the Khozarites was very brisk; 
and finally, that the name of the pre- 
sent king was Joseph. 

“He had sought for a faithful mes- 
senger in order to dispatch him with a 
letter to Khozar, and had bestowed 
this commission Nw acceptance of 
which was declined by so many) ona 
certain R. Isaak ben Nathan, and fur- 
nished him with money and recom- 


‘mendations to the Court of Constanti- 


nople ; but he had been obliged, after 
the lapse of six months, to return 
without accomplishing his object, be- 
cause, said he, the sea was.navigable 
only at certain seasons, and also much 
too stormy, and the people in the 
country were engayed in war. This 
had occasioned him much grief. He 
had subsequently requested some per- 
sons from Palestine to send the letter, 
and they had promised him to for- 
ward it by way of Nisibis and Armenia, 
inasmuch as the ambussadors of the 
king of Gabal (interpreted by Al Kozo- 
low, both of whom being unknown to 
us) bad arrive, who had brought with 
them two Jewish Rabbis, M. Saul and 
M. Joseph, who had takeu upon them- 
selves tu forward the present docu- 
ment by other ambassadors to its des- 
tination. 

‘The king has promised to answer 
this letter by his secretary, and to 
give him intelligence as to the tradi- 
tion about a primeval emigration of 
the Jews from the region of Mount 
Seir (not the one spoken of in the 
Bible) to a region which was probably 
the same with the Khorzarites; he la- 
mented that a Khozarite, (accérding 
to the account of those men,) who had 
arrived six yéars before and been well 
received at the court of Spain, and 
who, notwithstanding every endeavor 
to find him, was not to be found. 

‘*Since he had been thus deprived 
of the prospeet of obtaining more par- 


ticnlar intelligence of that kingdom, he 
‘would request him to send an exact 


account of the country of Khozar ; 
the constitution ; the internal condi- 
tion; its inhabitants and products; 
the provinces subjected to him; the 
customary wars ; moreoverthe history 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“ 


of the nation and everything which 
might be of interest.” 

_ After the lapse of several centuries 
the kingdom of Khozar gradually lost 
ita identity with the Jewish race, in 
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consequence of the influx of foreign- 
ers and the changé of dynasty; so 
that at the present time only a few 
traces of their former existence can be 
there discovered. 


[TO BE CONTINUED, } 


BUSH FIRES IN AUSTRALIA.—A VILLAGE DESTROYED. 


The 24th of December, 1868 (says 
the Melbourne Argus), will be for some 
time remembered in Victoria on ac- 
count of the intensity of the heat felt 
that day, and the ravages caused in 
° of the country by wide-spread 

ush fires. In Melbourne the thermo- 
meter reached 110° in the shade, a 
range but very rarely attained in Mel- 
bourne. At Beechworth and Albury 
the mercury stood at 152° in the sun 
and 115° in the shade, a figure higher 
than any previously recorded at Beech- 
worth. Bush fires covered a large part 
ef the country, causing great destruc- 
tion amongst the crops and the grass. 
Gipps Land seems to have been the 


part which ‘most suffered from this 
- cause. One whole township—the small 


mining hamlet of Gladstone, on Maxi- 
milian Creek—was entirely destroyed 
by a great fire which came down from 
the ranges with extreme rapidity, 
urged onwards through the dry bush 
by the strong hot wind, and the small 
population of the place had but just 
time to make their escape to some 
mining workings in a neighboring 
gully before the whole place was ina 

laze. The account given by a local 
paper states—‘‘ The flames surged on- 
wards and roared like a raging sea. 


As the women looked out from their 
retreat they could see nothing but _ 
black smoke, relieved occasionally by 
the red flare of the fire, whilst the 
noise was deafening and the heat in- 
supportable. The children were cry- 
ing all the time for water, and there 
was none to wet their lips. For two 
hours did they remain in this position, 
with no hope of ever again seeing the 
light of day, when one of the men ven- 
tured out in search of water. He was, 
however, fully half an hour groping 
about in the dark before he could fin 
a water-hole. As the smoke gradu- 
ally cleared, however, and the day- 
light returned, the scene which met 
the gaze was one of desolation—not a 
vestige of a house was to be seen—the 
entire village had been but a morsel 
in the mouth of the devouring giant, 
and no living object was visible. 
Horses, pigs, goats, dogs, poultry, 
every species of the lower anim 
had Fn. consumed, with the excep- 
tion of a bulld that had broken 
from his chain and hid in a water-hole, 
and even this animal was complete 
crippled. The creek was strewed wit 
the burned carcases of horses, goats, 
and other animals.” 


_ There is a law irrevocably decreed in heaven, before the foundations of this 
world, upon which all blessings ar@ predicated ; and when we obtain any bles- 


sing 
JoszerH SMITH. 


from God, it is by obedience to that law upon which it is predicated.— 


Repvutation.—Very often a man’s reputation does not measure, really, his 
character. .What you are in yourself, and the shadow you cast on men—the 


impression you make upon them—are two different things. 


A man’s repute- 


tion puts him, oftentimes, much higher than his real character, and oftentimes 
it puts him much Jower. Your reputation, men’s estimate of you, does not go 


forth with you from this life. Much that they think of you belo 
y think of you as sharp, business-like, enterprising, industrious ; 
as vain, as successful or unfortunate ; they think 


world. 
they think of you as proud 


to this 


of you in reférence to the things of time ; and such things perish with time. 


* 
a 
| 
» 
- 
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OF OUR MEANS. 

WHEN we embrace the fullness of the everlasting Gospel, receive the gift of 
the Holy Ghost, and realize that we*have found the “‘ strait gate” and ‘‘narrow 
Way” that leadeth unto life, the question naturally arises, what does the Lord 
require of our means? We understand that the Gospel has to be preached, 
temples have to be built, the poor gathered, &c., all requiring more or less, 
means to sustain and assist in promoting the cause of God upon the earth: 
Through obedience to the Gospel we rceive an assurance of its truth, and fot 
so great a blessing it would seem that all should wish to fulfill all its require- 
ments, that they may not fall short of any of its blessings, or be deprived of 
any of the glorious promises of the Redeemer, or be found wanting in faith 
and good works. 

From the beginning the Almighty instituted a law that rests upon all His 
children, whether they be rich or poor, that they should consecrate to His 
service one tenth of all He blesses them with. All who cheerfully comply 
with this requirement, gain that experience and blessing tbat arise from the 
fulfillment of this ordinance. But some not fully appreciating the principleS 
of the Gospel, deem all the means they are blessed with to be insufiicient to 
supply their wants, and consider it out of their power to pay a tenth of their 
income, seeming to forget that blessings are promised only to obedience. Had 
the law left it for each one to contribute at his option, the liberal minded 
would do so freely, while the more selfishly inclined would fall short, and at the 
same time be apt to flatter themselves that they were justified, thus inducing 
inequality of performance among professing heirs of the same promises. But 
this law of the Lord is suited to all circumstances and conditions, and the bles- 
sings of Heaven are promised to its cheerful observance. Those who enjoy 
the revelations of the Holy Spirit delight in observing the ordinances of the 
Lord, and understand the propriety of the. payment of tithes and offerings, 
realizing that inasmuch as they neglect these requirements they come so- far 
short of living their religion. They realize that, being the children of Abra- 
ham, heirs to the same precious promises, itis their privilege to enjoy a like 
faith, and their duty to strive for and manifest that faith by their works. 

A knowledge of this law caused Jacob, when on his journey to Padan-aran 
_ the Lord God of Abraham appeared unto him, to vow this vow: ‘If God will 

be with me, and will keep me in this way that I go, and will give me bread to 
eat, and raiment to put on, so that I come again to my father’s house in peace; 
then ehall the Lord be my God: and this stone which I have set ap for a 
pillar, shall be God’s house: and of all that thou shalt give me I will surely 
_ give the tenth unto thee.” Jacob understood this eternal law, for he had 
been instructed in the ordinances of the God of Abraham. When God revealed 
His will concerning the means of Israel, He revealed the law of tithing, which 
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was practiced in the days of the Savior; who, when reproving the Pharisees, ~ 
said : ‘‘for ye tithe mint and rue and all manner of herbs, and pass over 
judgment and the love of God : these ought ye to have done, and not to leave 
the other undone.” They justified themselves in fulfilling the laws of Moses, 
like unto the Pharisee in the parable of the Pharisee and publican, who con- 
fessed that he fasted ‘“‘ twice in the week, I give tithes of all that I possess.” 
In this, as in all the divine requirements, we realize its truth through our 
own free and willirg compliance therewith, and the children of the kingdom 
gain increased testimony, faith, knuwledge and blessings through their free, 
willing obedience to the requirements of Heaven. ‘* Will a man rob God? 
Yet ye havo robbed me. But ye say, wherefore have we robbed thee? In 
tithes and offerings,” were the questions and answers in reprvof against those 
who should profess the name of the Lord, and yet neglect to comply with His 
ordinances. Experience teaches that the Lord does not require anything at 
our hands but what He will give us faith and power to accomplish, for com- 
plying with His ordinances is ever productive of appropriate reward. He 
loveth a cheerful giver, and a cheerful countenance, and ‘we can manifest our 
faith and confidence in Him by consecrating to His cause a tenth of all that 
He gives us, indieating our willingness to obey His ordinances and to acknow- 
ledge His hand in all things, relying upon Him for the blessings He has pro- 
mised, and whoever found His promise vain? It is written: ‘‘ the just shall 
live by faith,” and, undoubtedly, it requires a measure of faith to pay a tenth 
of our means for His service ; but it is deemed to be time for those who have 
lacked faith in this ordinance to cheerfully and willingly comply therewith ; 
for to-day is a day of sacrifice and a day of tithing of the people of the Lord, 
and He has promised salvation and eternal lives to those who keep His com- 
mandments. It is a cheerful obedience that the Lord requires from His peo- 
ple, without coercion, for, as the poet says : : 
° **He’ll call, persuade, direct aright, 

Bless him with wisdom, love and light, 

In nameless ways be good and kind, — 

But never force the human mind.” 


G. T. 


STAFFORDSHIEE CONFERENCE.—Pres. N. B. Baldwin writes, among other 
items, that ‘‘ there are a few here who could emigrate, if they thought proper 
so to do; but they say they think their business will hardly justify such a 
step this season.” All who can emigrate this season, wherever they may be, 
we feel, for their own sakes, constrained to advise.so to do, or we very much 
fear that ‘‘ their business” will be in a worse condition by this time next sea- 
son. Besides, when the command is constantly ringing: ‘‘Come out of her, 
my people, that ye be not partakers of her sins, and that ye receive not of her 
plagues,” what choice blessings can a member of this Church reasonably ex- 
pect, if he lingers in Babylon after the way is open for his escape? What 
single good reason is there for so lingering ? 


AsHLEy’s Bix, with the proceedings thereon, as published in the Congres- 
sional Globe, are printed in this Stan, that the subject for some late-news- 
paper comments upon Utab and her people may be better understood. It is 
presumed that the Bill was not taken up at the expiration of the two weeks, 
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since nothing more has been heard of it ; therefore, it is not deemed profitable 
to take further notice of a matter not now before the public, and which thay 
never be again. Mr. Ashley’s congressional life, if remembered rightly, ex- 
pired on the 4th inst., and, doubtless, hereafter his malice toward true men 
and principles will be confined to nursing and venting itself in the retirement 
of private life, from which he would seem to have never been fit to emerge. 


“THE RELIGION 


OF EUROPE.” 


——() 


Publicola, in the Weekly Dispatch, 
Feb. 14, concludes a lengthy article, 
under the head quoted, as follows :— 

‘*Love is of God—and everyone 
that loveth is born of God, and know- 
eth God. He that loveth not knoweth 
not God; for God is love.” Nearly 
nineteen hundred years ago we were 
taught this New Commandment. Have 
we learnt it yet? Is the practice of 
the world one hair’s breadth nearer 
this spirit than it was before Christ 
was ever heard of? What are we 
wrangling about now? Weare Ritu- 
alists or Evangelicals—Papists or Pro- 
testants—Churchmen or Dissenters— 
but does any of us think wherein con- 
sists being Christians? Take your 
Thirty-nine Articles, or your West- 
minster Confession, or your Mass- 
book. Tell me honestly—is there one 
intelligent Payan who, if either of 
these ‘‘standards” were put into his 
hands, would deduce from them the 
remotest conception of the real sum 
an substance of Christianity? Is 
either the war spirit, or the practice 
of war, less among the English, the 
Americans, the French, the Finatieun: 
than among the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans? Are we less sensual, less self- 
seeking, less pauperised, less criminal? 
Are we less sordid ; do we care more 
for our fellow-creatures; are we any 
‘more fraternal in spirit? Mackonocbie, 
Manning, Cullen, Ignatius, Close, 
Newman, Pusey—is there one of them, 
with all their wrangling and their suits 
of law, that so much as approaches the 
radical, the cardinal point, the master 
doctrine of Jesus Christ? That enor- 
mity of our social being called law, 
what is it but a great instrument of 
torture, that mankind stand by and 
see daily applied to the racking and 
ruin of their fellow-creatures? ‘‘ We 


are,” said Lord Campbell, the future 
Chief Justice, to a great lawyer, who 
himself became a Chief Judge, ‘‘ the 
leaders of an infamous profession.” 
How isolated we are, how sordid, how 
selfish. Even our very charity, how 
little fraternal, how purely mechanical 
or utilitarian it is. Here, now, isa 
**Sister of Mercy”(!) Retiring to a 
convent, she is kept on mutton and 
made to take candle-grease out of the 
chaps on her fingers ; when straight- 
way, in place of meekness, forgive- 
ness, the spirit of peace, she unburdens 
the overflowing charity of her soul in 
an action for £5,000 damages; and 
the chief tribunal and the columns of 
the journals are devoted for many 
days to such trash as inquiries into 
the wrangling of nuns and priests, the 
airing of blankets, the largest plate of 
beef, and the borrowing of boots neat- 
ly mended! This Irish Church, that 
is so calamorous to keep itself alive, 
rushing hither and thither, crying 
ducats! oh! my daughter !”— 
what claims does it prefer to forbear- 
ance? Has it ‘‘lived at peace with 
all men 7” has it cemented the social 
bonds of brotherly love? has it ex- 
tended the reign of charity, or drawn 
together the bonds of peace? It claims 
to convert Papists to Protestantism— 
does it convert Protestants to Christi- 
anity ? 

We are all sailing on the wrong 
tack. Christianity enters no more 
into the politics or government of Eu- 
rope than it did into those of Herod 
or Agrippu. Weare squabbling about 
chasubles, candlesticks, transubstanti- 
ation, ani prevenient grace, while the 
world is lying in wickedness, ignoring 
the very elementary rudiments of the 
Gospel. The Almighty is still the 
** Lord of Hosts.” o place of making 
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men better we fine, fetter, and hang 
them fur being worse. We relieve 
mendicancy where we should raise it 
to independence, and hunt crime down, 
in place of making men cease to be 
criminals. Churches, sects, prosecute 
each other, parsons and preachers 
abuse each other about mint and ‘anis 
and cumin, while judgmeut and mercy 
are never mentioned to the ears polite 
of clerical polemics. The ‘common 
people,” who ‘‘ heard Christ gladly,” 
tell the clergy roundly they.never en- 
ter a church because they can’ no 
longer find Him there. How can we 
wonder at the progress of idolatry, 
when we have so long since ceased to 
worship in spirit and in truth? The 
world waits for a second Reformation 
more thorough than the first. When 
is it to begin ? 
PUBLICOLA. 
[The sought for ‘‘ Reformation” be- 
gan with the restoration of the full- 
ness of the everlasting Gospel and the 
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Priesthood of the Son of God, as fore- 
told. by John the Revelator, from the 
Heavens through Joseph Smith the 
Prophet ; was followed by the organi- 
zation of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, on the 6th of April, 
1830, since when hundreds of thou- 
sands, in many lands, have borne and 
are bearing their testimony to the 
truth of the mission of the Prophet 
Joseph, by the gift and power of the 
Holy Ghost again conferred upon all 
true believers, as in the days of the 
Savior ; and will continue, until that 
Gospel is preached ‘‘ to every nation, 
and kindred, and tongue, and people”; 
until wickedness and abominations are 
swept from this earth; antil ‘‘The 
kingdoms, of this world are become 
the kingdoms of our Lord and of his 
Christ ; and he shall reign forever and 
ever.” But, perhaps, that is not the 
kind of ‘‘ Reformation” that Publicola 
wishes, for but few seem to be seeking 
it.—Ep. Srar. 


THE PARSEES IN INDIA. 
(Friend of India.) 


Among the many races which flon- 
rish under the shadow of our rule in 
India, none has endeavored to identify 
itself more closely with our civiliza- 
tion than the followers of Zoroaster, 
and none has as yet derived so many 
of those bevetits which civilization be- 
stows. It is only when we compare 
the history, and above all the beliefs, 
of the Parsee and the Hin«oo, that we 
can estimate the wide difference be- 
tween them. No people lived more 
completely in the past of a glorious 
race than did the Parsees, until the 
quickening rays of European know- 
ledge fell upon them. And yet how 
little have they done for the elucida- 
tion of their own history during the 
long cycle of years which is only re- 
presented by the mythical names in 
the Shahnameh; or what light have 
they thrown upon the historic period 
from Cyrus the Great to the overthrow 
-of the Medes and Persians by the vic- 
torious Macedonian at Arbela ? 

The history of the Parsees in India 
yet remains to be told. Among the 


trade. 


many writers who, in English as well 
as the vernacular tongues, represent 
the views of the Pursee community, 
no one has yet produced a satisfactory 
account of the Indian branch. Sorab- 
jee Rustamjee Bunshali’s ‘‘ Parsee 
Calendar” furnishes us with a list of 
very nearly all the existing members 
of the race that were once masters of 
Asia, as well as much valuable in- 
formation regarding their social con- 
dition. The rich prizes which the 
commerce of Western India afforded 
were despised by the warlike Maha- 
ratta, and were not to be attained by 
the ignorant Bhattia, or Hindoo of 
low caste, whose best exertions were 
paralyzed by the oppression of a tyr- 
annical government and by the ex- 
actions of a grasping priesthood. Free 
from the trammels of caste, and ambi- 
tious only to obtain wealth, the Parsee 
engaged in every calling in which there 
wus & prospect of increasing his means, 
aud explored every country in the 


East where gain was to be made by 
With the exception of the 
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Jews, no Orientals have ever shown 
the same cosmopolitan tendencies ; 
and the Parsees, being without a com- 
mon focus for their national and reli- 
gious aspirations, have proved that 
they are better adapted to become 
citizens of the world, than the people 
whose eyes turn from every lend to- 
wards Jerusalem, and who still dream 
of the establishment of a national 
monarchy on its ancient seats. To 
Parsee iutelligence and industry the 
development of the commerce of West- 
ern India must be ascribed, although 
it was left to us to give it a definite 
direction towards the West. In Lon- 
don, Calcutta, Honkong, and the other 
treaty ports, and even in Yokohama, 
we tind Parsee houses doing a thriving 
business. Some of the firms were, 
until quite recently, regarded as east- 
ern Rothchilds. The Bombay mania, 
however, proved too much for those 
ordinarily clear-headed merchants, 
and, with a few exceptions, the whole 
Parsee mercantile community followed 
the Hindvoo Premchund Roychund, as 
the rats swarmed after the Pied Piper 
of Hamelin, to their destruction, in 
Back Bay and other seas of specula- 
tion. Whatever commercial honor 
and credit the Parsees had acquired 
during centuries of cautious and up- 
right dealing, they now, we ure told, 


regard as forfeited by their conduct in 


the late mania. 

Under native rule the Parsee seems 
to have eschewed politics, and to have 
—— accepted every change of 

overnment. He was of a nation of 
traders, and had entirely lost all that 
. public spirit which must have animated 
the people who founded such a magni- 
ficent structure as the Medo- Persian 
empire. Indian history affords us no 
examples of the Parsees exercising any 
influence, but they seem to 

ve been allowed to possess their 
wealth in safety on the sawe terms as 
the other trading communities. Eng- 
lish education and the influx of West- 
ern ideas have aroused the latent 
evergies of the race, or more likely 
created new ones, aud 
_ aspires to influence public opinion, 
and legislate not only for himself, but 
for .the other subjects of our Indian 
empire. English and yernacular news- 
papers, in Boubay and in Guzerat and 


the Parsee now 
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the Deccan, represent the particular 

views of the class, and strive to ad- 
vance thei: newly-discovered interests, 
Eyen one of the two daily papers of 
Bombay has always been more or leas 
under Parsee jnfluence. The Bombay 
Association, an institution professing 
to advance the interests of the natives 
of that Presidency, is presided over by 
a Parsee merchant; while the lists of 
the ccgnate East-India Association 
shaw many names belonging to the 
same class. Of all Orieutal races, the 


Parsee community has produced the 


— 


only man who, by his public spirit and 
large-hearted philanthropy, bas been 
thought worthy to bear an English 
title, the late Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeeb- 
hoy. Lately, loud complaints were 
preferred by the representatives of the 
49,201 Parsees of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, that their interests should have 
been overlooked in the appointment 
of members of the Legislative Council. 
Another prominent feature in the Par- 
seé reviva! is the abandonment of com- 
merce for other professions. The na- 
tive press has attracted — the 
best educated Parsees in the ‘Bombay 
Presidency, and dating from 1851, the 


-Parsees are now able to buast of a 


small galaxy of national authors. The 
attractions which the Bar offers have 
not been ignored. In spite of theo- 
logical and other barriers, a Parsee 
has even made his way into the class 
and graduation lists of exclusive Ux- 
ford, aud an annually increasing num- 
ber of Parsees pass through the curri- 
culam of the London and Bombay 
Universities. 

Zoroastriauism is being fast sapped 
by Western thought, although the pro- 
gress of Christianity among its fullow- 
ers has nut been very marked as yet. 
In the attempt to revive the study of 
the sacred books of Zoroaster, we see 
the same spasmodic reaction which 
Puranism 1s making in the Hindoo 
world. In both cases ihe result must 
be the same, though it may be effected 
under less revolutionary circumstances 
among the Parsees. The creed of the 
Hindoo is associated with his nation- 
ality, which is its chief basis; while — 
the Parsee disclaims -laving any na- 
tionality, and takes pride in assimi- 
lating himself to the natives of the 
country in which he sojourns. The 
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faith-of the Parsees owes hore of its 
strength to the long years during which 
they were condemned to witness the 
practice of a grovelling ‘superstition, 
which they could not fail to despise in 
comparison with their, own belief, 
than to any inherent® adaptability 
which the tenets of Zoroaster possess 
for them. The brief time during which 
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he 


they have been in contact with Christ 


ians, and the minute <legree in whic, 
influence of Christianity has yet * 


th 
been able to reach them, give no 
— for despondency regarding the 
uture of the race, however much that 
future may be delayed, like the des- 
tiny of the Jews who resemble them, 
by a hard and sensuous materialism. 


SACRED CARPET OF CAIRO. 
(New York Home Journal.) . 


Every year a caravan leaves Cairo 
for the holy places of Mecca and Me- 
dina. This pilgrimage, as as well 
known, every devout Moslem: ought 
to perform once, at least, dating his 
lifetime. Those who are debarted 
circumstances from going, make u 
for the privation, somewhat, by - 
ing presents thither to, ornament the 
tomb of the Prophet, or to assist ih 
its preservation and mainté@nance. 
For the: reception of these presents 
* there is in Cairo a sacred carpet, which 
is looked upon as being peculiarly 
holy. After it has served this purpose 
at the tomb of the Prophet, it is 
brought back with great ceremony to 

, and is an important object of 
reverence and veneration in the cele- 
bration of the féte-day of Mohammed. 
This féte-day occurs on the first of the 
Arab month, Rah-el-Vouel, and the 
feast is called the feast of Mowllet-el- 
New. When this day arrives, the 
chief of the Moslem prigsts at Cairo 
rides out in state to Rassaout, accom- 
panied by crowds of faithful disciples, 
to meet the sacred carpet on its re- 
turn. The head Imaun, preceding it 
on horseback, conducts it to the citadel 
of Cairo, where is the i 
mosque built by Mehemet Ali. The 
Viceroy himself is standing at the. 
door of the mosque, and bows agai 
and again as the holy carpet is brought 
forward ; the Imaun alights from his 


that of Kaloum, encompassed by nar- 
row lanes, by filth, and by a teeming 
pulation. To this holy mosque, as 
its resting-place for the year, it is now 
the duty of the chief Imaan to | 
off the sacred carpet. He isa g 
rider, and his long white beard makes 
him look venerable. A white horse, 
an Arab of pure breed, perfectly white 
and pearly in color, with one black 
lozenge on his forehead and another 


on his off hind leg, has been kept all . 


the year in the. stable, waiting for this 


d occasion. He Has: been well 
ed, well groomed, carefully attended 
to, and comes forth out his stable 


duly saddled, snorting, and curvetingy 
and pawing in an impatient sort of 
way. It is as much as four grooms 
can do to hold him and get the chief 
Imaun safely on his back. Once firmly 
seated in the saddle, the chief Imaun 


knows well how to hold hisown. With ~ 


the holy carpet tied carefully round 


him, he grasps the reins, and plung- — 


ing, carvetiug, prancing and rearing 
the white steed and.his white-bearded 
rider, the head of the Moslem faith in 
Egypt, take their way through Cairo 
to the m e at Kaloam. 


The air is rent with the shouts of 


‘the faithful, and, as the sacred 


cession draws near the foot of the 

and approaches the narrow lanes lead- 
ing to the mosque of Kaloum, the 
multitude, men, w and children, 


horse, and enters the d mosque. | who have assembled from all parts of 
Prayers having been said, the carpet | Egypt to take their part in this re- 
is carried in solemn procession again | ligious drama, prostrate themselves on 


to the citadel. 
In the older part of Cairo, dating 
from the end of the thirteenth century, 


stands a particularly holy mosque, 


their faces on the road. Closely’pack- 
ed, side by side, all lying stil now, 


the 


prancing steed, 


the whole street, covered, they await 
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Priest, and the holy carpet. 
= * horse prances over the prostrate 
forms, ever becoming more and more 
restive as he proceeds, bis iron hoof 
here crunching down on a hard Egypt- 
ian skull, and there sinking into the 
yielding side of some graceful tie 
On, ever faster and faster, the chief 
Imaun urges his steed, for the more 
rapid the ride, the less injury will be 
done. No cry of pain is heard from 
the sufferers ; for as the horse pushes 
on, the*crowd behind rise, and shout 
with Ml their might. Noise, and even 
more noise. Some are hurt, one or 
‘two may be killed, for the road all the 
= -way to the mosque of Kaluom is thus 
‘paved with human beings; but their 
riends and relatives believe they went 
straight. to Paradise, if killed outright; 
and, ay to the wounded, they will go 
to Paradise too, some day, when fate 
so wills it, and in the mean time let 
those who onght look tothem. Are 
we not all in the hands of fate? Such 
is the simple creed of the Moslem. It 
is all fate ; life and death, and wounds, 
and healing, all is fate. 
The following observations of Ma- 
dame Olympe Audouard, in her “‘Mys- 
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teres de l’Egypte,” on this hideous 
ceremony; are 86 true, and so much to 
the purpose, that with them I con- 
clude :—‘*The present Viceroy, Is- 
mail Pacha, was brought up in Paris, 
He is considered civilized, and he has 
certaizly done much already to light - 
the lamp of civilization in Egypt. I 
am astonished that he does not abolish 
—that he does not forbid this cruel 
custom. It were aw act of humanity 
to do him honor, did he forbid it, and 
it would be all the easier, since it is 
not enjoined in the Koran. It only 
obtains in Egpyt. It is a barbarous 
custom, not an ordinance of religion. 
It is true that the Egyptians, parti- 
cularly thé fanatics, pretend*that the 


horse of the chief Imaun bas the nfira- 


culous. power not to wound or to kill 
a | On this account they lift u 
thé injdred aud force them to walk a 


the same; and, as to tie dead, they 
carry them off, saying the chief Imaun 
willcure them. If a European were 
to interfere, he would be abused. He 
could not be injured*by the horse, for 
the honor of paving the road for that 
horse is reserved for true believers, 
and is not for a dog of a Christian.” 


SUMMARY 


sent year a total of 480. 


family in his neighborhood. 


ight.” 


_ of Rome by Italians. 


to heave too.” 


OF NEWS. 


—— 
The number of wrecks reported ending Feb. 27, was 42, making for the pre- 


* A man, arrested in New York as he was carrying off ten hams which he had 
stolen, pleaded in extenuation that he wished to relieve the sufferinys of a poor | 


An EarTHQUAKE IN INDIA.—A correspondent, dating from Upper Assam, 
North-east India, on the 16th of January, writes—‘‘On the 11th instant, about 
4.45 p.m., we felt a severe shock of earthquake. 
and by the swinging of my glass lamp the motion must have been from north 
to south or from south to north. There were three other shocks during the 


It lasted for three minutes, 


ere are strong rumours that in calling together the great (icumenical 
Council the Pope will find he has brought a hornet’s nest about his ears. 
said that not only several of the French bishops, but some from other coun- 
tries, mean to raise a vigorous protest against the monopoly of the great prizes 


It is | 


Sambo, giving an account of his sea voyage, says, ‘‘ All de passengers was 
now heaving, and, as if dat wasn’t enough, de captain gave orders for the ship 


4 a _»* % A New Orleans lawyer was, the other day, defending a case against a rail- 
company forrunning over and maiming achild. He gravely told the jury 


bad 
. 


. tiait T they. awarded damages the people of New Orleans would eternally be 
2 sending their children in the street to be run over. 
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LATTERDAY 

n employed , who brags of having 

, & few mornings 

‘out his watch, sun ain't over the hill in a — and a’ 

half, he will be late.” : 
Divogoes 1x CHIcaco.—A veracious married man, who hails hom the East, 
isited Chicago, and in relating his experience to his country paper 
saya” ‘*as soon as I reached the city I was attacked by a corps of small 
boys, who pressed upon me the cards of several lawyers and assaulted me with 
shouts of ‘ Want a divorce, mister ? *Here you are; divoroe i in 15 minutes,’ 
and such like astounding cries.” — American 
Malvern, during the recent storm, a chimney, nearly 100 feet in height, 
conhected with some brickworks, was blown down. . The bricks fortunately 
fell clear of the adjoining buildings ; but shortly after the chimney hasbeen 
blown down a long shed fell, burrying i in the débris a poor wandering cleck- 
cleaner named Jacobs, who had taken shelter in it from the storm. . Hewas. 
ed. 

cconding to some of the Paris journals, the Russian soldiers 

ing sung of which thes@ape.a few lines—‘‘ Draw the sword, holy 

all Russia will march wit thee! Draw the sword against tha ; 
and against the pagati4 ks | Sebastopol cries for vengéapg 

sword, holy Emperot?? f 
says—‘* The in, American history was covered by a ral 

tailor, and a Lincoln, Johnsoh, and Grant. Under the first, Who was 

a philosopher ¢ yreatest revolution ‘of modern times began ; under the ge- 

cond, ® mer) n, the work has beem delayed ; but under the third, a 

practical will be finished.” 

Tae the Lower House of on Thurs- 
day, Feb. 25, Aréideacon Denison presented a petition from me of the 
Charch of England, > containing passayes from Thorndike’ 8 of the 

in 


Church,” written a.p. 1659, in favor of “‘real presence,” and askin 
affirming this dictum, might be protected from the imputation hfull- 
ness:to Church of England, inasmuch as they are constrained to that 
to @epudiate this doctrine is, ypso fasto, to cut off the Church bf England from — 
the Churéh primitive “and catholic. .‘Ihe pétition, after much opposition on 
v s grounds, was referred to the committee of privileges. 

WESLEYANS AND THS or Exciann.—At the Convocation of 
the Province of York, on Wednesday, Feb. 14, the subject of union, between 
the Wesleyans and the Ghureh’ of Eng and was discussed at length, the opinion 
openly expressed by some members bein that those who had suggested union 7 “ot 
had been snubbed in this @ountry, thoug h the proposal had been responded to a Bs 
by ans on the other side of the Atlantic. After considerable discus- # . ’ 
sion, resolution passed a year ago was again adopted. That resolution de- , 
clared that, whereas the union of all faithful Christians is earneatly to be de-F - “a 
sired, amd many of the causes which led to the separation of the Wesley 
from the Church of England are, diminished, Convocation would com - 
dially welcome any practical atte ta brotherly reconcilation be 
the Wesleyan body and the Church of Bngland. 

Massaon® {nprans,— More troubles with the 
cano Indians increasing, and had resulted in a terrible massacre. 
Indians had crossed'¢he Malleco, and carried desolation and slaughter th eS ae 
the extensive region shat ‘stretches to the banks of the Renicio. Num = Ss 
farmers were butche their women and children captured. Th 
astrous affair is believed act of retaliation on the part of the ie fine! 
who four days before Had Seen of their settlements invaded by a 


- 


ment of the Chilian army, who left nota single adult alive, and onan on gost 
children and a large quantity of live stock. 
In Peru earthquakes continued. 
Earthquakes continued at short intervals at Ar It was re 
tiie town of Lapay; in the province of Carloma, eye been totally 
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